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TRADITION AND REASON IN THE HISTORY OF ETHICS 


By T. H. IRWIN 


INTRODUCTION 

Students of the history of ethics sometimes find themselves tempted by 
moderate or extreme versions of an approach that might roughly be called 
‘historicist’. This temptation may result from the difficulties of approaching 
historical texts from a ‘narrowly philosophical’ point of view. We may begin, for 
instance, by wanting to know what Aristotle has to say about ‘the problems of 
ethics’, so that we can compare his views with those of (say) Aquinas, Hume, Kant, 
Sidgwick, and Rawls, and then decide what is true or false in each theorist’s 
position. But this narrowly philosophical attitude soon runs into difficulties, and 
writers on the history of ethics often warn us against it. 

We quite often read, for instance, that the Aristotelian virtues called ‘generosity’ 
and ‘justice’ are not the same as the virtues that we call by these names; that an 
Aristotelian virtue is not the sort of thing that we count as a virtue; and that 
Aristotle’s social, political, and cultural environment causes him to ask different 
questions, relying on different presuppositions, from those that would seem natural 
to us. We might infer that it is in some way naive, anachronistic, or unhistorical to 
treat Aristotle and ourselves as offering different answers to timeless questions ; 
and a little further reflection may suggest to us that our own questions and 
presuppositions are no less historically limited and parochial than Aristotle’s now 
appear to us to have been. 

This general attitude to the history of ethics is what I mean in speaking of a 
‘historicist’ approach. I do not intend this either as a term of abuse or as a precise 
technical term. I have sketched the position in general terms, because I think these 
general ideas convey a historicist position in its most attractive form (indeed, some 
people may think the position I have described is mere common sense). Particular 
versions of historicism seem to me to be hard to spell out convincingly, but it is 
important to recognize that the general (and perhaps somewhat vague) ideas may 
retain their appeal even for those who admit that they have not found a satisfactory 
way to articulate them. 

Alasdair MacIntyre’s book, Whose Justice? Which Rationality ?,! is, among other 
things, an elaborate defense of a form of historicism about the history of ethics. He 
describes a ‘narrowly philosophical’ approach, in order to reject it: 


Historians of philosophy have often enough presented the historical 
context of each philosopher’s life as mere background. They have been 


1 Notre Dame: Notre Dame University Press, 1988. Further references are given in the text in 
parentheses. 
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compelled by the way in which later philosophers comment upon earlier 
to recognize some types of historical sequence, but sometimes little more 
than this. So the development of philosophical thought has been presented 
as though relatively autonomous, as a socially disembodied enterprise 
concerned with relatively timeless problems. (p.390) 


MacIntyre offers to explain why this ‘disembodied’ and narrowly philosophical 
approach needs to be replaced by a more historicist attitude to the history of ethics. 

His book, therefore, raises an important issue about method in the study of the 
history of ethics. But MacIntyre’s approach to this issue is especially interesting, 
insofar as it is not concerned simply with method in historical study. For his 
discussion of method and of history is part of a diagnosis of what is wrong in 
contemporary moral and political argument. He thinks the ‘narrowly philosophi- 
cal’ attitude to the history of ethics also results in a mistaken view of the state of 
contemporary discussion, and that the right way to study the history of ethics is also 
the right way to approach contemporary questions. MaclIntyre’s claims are 
challenging and important. Even if, as I believe, they are not true, some discussion 
of them may throw some light on the fundamental issues that he raises. 

My main aim in this paper is to examine MacIntyre’s version of historicism and 
the case he makes for it ; and I will eventually come back to the issue of historicism. 
The route will be a bit roundabout, however, for it requires some discussion of the 
central parts of MacIntyre’s argument. The connection between his thesis about 
history and his thesis about contemporary questions is his conception of tradition 
and its role in rational inquiry. I therefore turn to his views on tradition. 


I. Justice, RATIONALITY, AND TRADITION 

From the ‘narrowly philosophical’ point of view, we might ask what justice, say, 
really is, and what it really requires of us ; and we might look for an answer to these 
questions in the hope of resolving contemporary disputes about justice. MacIntyre, 
however, believes that we should stop asking such questions, since they rest on the 
false presupposition that there is such a thing as justice-as-such; we will get 
nothing more out of such questions than insoluble disagreements. Instead, we 
should concentrate on the articulation and development of the different 
conceptions of justice embedded in different traditions. 

He argues as follows (p. 2): 


1. Claims about justice depend on claims about rationality. 
2. Claims about rationality depend on traditions. 
3. Hence claims about justice depend on traditions. 


Here I focus mainly on the second claim. MacIntyre defends it by two main 

types of arguments: 

(a) Relatively a priori arguments. He relies on general claims about the nature of 
rational justification, and its presuppositions; he takes these to show that 
justification is relative to presuppositions about rationality of the sort that 
are embedded in a tradition. 
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(b) Historical arguments. MacIntyre argues that study of the main traditions of 
moral philosophy shows us exactly what we should expect to find if we are 
convinced by his 4 priori argument — that different philosophers in different 
traditions have views about justice and rationality that differ widely enough 
to count as different justices and different rationalities. 


Since MacIntyre’s arguments go in these two directions, a critic needs to comment 
on both. I begin with the first type of argument. 

MacIntyre remarks that in contemporary society we are confronted with many 
incompatible claims about what justice demands, and we lack an effective method 
to resolve the conflicts. In particular, theories of justice do not resolve the conflicts, 
since they defend conflicting conceptions of justice that support the conflicting 
claims about what justice requires. We might try to decide between theories of 
justice by asking which one should be acceptable to practically rational persons. But 
this question requires us to say what a practically rational person is like, and there 
turn out to be conflicting conceptions of practical rationality, no less than of justice. 

We might turn to contemporary philosophy for help in resolving this conflict, 
but MacIntyre thinks that the predominant contemporary philosophical outlook 
will not help us. For it urges us to resolve conflicts about justice and practical 
rationality by taking up a ‘neutral’ point of view and accepting the answers that can 
be agreed on from this point of view: 


Rationality requires, so it has been argued by a number of academic 
philosophers, that we first divest ourselves of allegiance to any one of the 
contending theories and also abstract ourselves from all those particular- 
ities of social relationship in terms of which we have been accustomed to 
understand our responsibilities and our interests. Only by so doing, it has 
been suggested, shall we arrive at a genuinely neutral, impartial, and, in 
this way, universal point of view, freed from the partisanship and the 
partiality and onesidedness that otherwise affect us. (p. 3) 


It is not clear — since MacIntyre gives no references — who is supposed to hold this 
view ; in fact, I wonder whether any major theorist actually holds just this view.” At 
any rate, MacIntyre thinks this neutral point of view yields no agreement, and in 
any case is not the right point of view. He thinks it is a specifically liberal and 
individualist point of view that “illegitimately ignores the inescapably historically 
and socially context-bound character which any substantive set of principles of 
rationality, whether theoretical or practical, is bound to have” (p. 4). It follows that 
“disagreement arises concerning the fundamental nature of rationality and extends 
into disagreement over how it is rationally appropriate to proceed in the face of 
these disagreements” (p. 4). 

Awareness of these disagreements may lead us into an unjustified (in 
MacIntyre’s view) skepticism about the usefulness of rational argument. Such 


2 References constitute a major puzzle about this book. Sometimes very precise references and 
acknowledgements are given; sometimes no reference at all is given. No discernible principle seems to 
determine the presence or absence of references. 
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skepticism is a result of accepting an Enlightenment conception of rationality 
(p. 6). If we reject that conception, we may see a possible alternative: 


a conception of rational enquiry as embodied in a tradition, a conception 
according to which the standards of rational justification themselves 
emerge from and are part of a history in which they are vindicated by the 
way in which they transcend the limitations of and provide remedies for 
the defects of their predecessors within the history of that same tradition. 


(p. 7) 


Macintyre’s view, then, is that attention to what we might call (it is not his phrase) 
‘traditional reason’ — the conception of rationality that is inevitably the product ofa 
tradition — is the only alternative to skepticism about the possibility of finding a 
true conception of practical reason that is strong enough to solve conflicts about 
justice.> 

Traditional reason avoids the difficulties faced by the neutral and universal point 
of view, because it does not assume the impossible conditions that are involved in 
neutrality and universality. Within a tradition “the concept of rational justification 
which is at home in that form of enquiry is essentially historical. To justify is to 
narrate how the argument has gone so far” (p. 8). In such an inquiry we can identify 
and defend first principles. “But what justifies the first principles themselves, or 
rather the whole structure of theory of which they are a part, is the rational 
superiority of their particular structure to all previous attempts within that 
particular tradition to formulate such theories and principles” (p. 8). Since tradi- 
tional reason is, to this extent, more modest than neutral and universal reason, it 
delivers results on issues where neutral and universal reason gets stuck in inconclu- 
sive arguments about first principles. Reflection on traditions shows us that there 
are “rationalities rather than rationality” and “justices rather than justice” (p. 9). 

MacIntyre is well aware that his position may seem to be some form of relativism 
— that he may seem to be replacing the claim that a theory is true with the claim 
that it is “true within a tradition.” He insists that this is not what he means, and he 
argues at length against the tendency to draw such conclusions from his views (ch. 
18). Later on, I will discuss MacIntyre’s attempt to avoid relativism. First, I take up 
some more elementary questions about his conception of a tradition, and about the 
specific ways he applies it to questions about justice. 


I. Wuart Is a TRADITION? 

MacIntyre does not say much in general terms about what a tradition of the 
relevant sort might be. He distrusts such attempts at general definition: “the 
concept of tradition-constrained and tradition-constitutive rational enquiry cannot 
be elucidated apart from its exemplifications” (p. 10). His book offers a fairly 
lengthy discussion of four traditions (Aristotelian, Thomist, Scottish, and liberal). 


3 By ‘strong enough’, I mean that the conception is full and definite enough to determine one view about 
practical reason and justice and to exclude others. Acceptance of the Principle of Non-Contradiction provides 
a partial conception of rationality, but not a strong enough conception to support one conception of justice 
against another (p. 4). 
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The existence of a tradition is meant to explain something about the 
unquestioned premises, assumptions, and presuppositions of a theory, and 
something about why the theory is addressed to these questions and not to others. 
Insofar as a particular theorist has to take something for granted in these areas, 
MacIntyre wants to appeal to a tradition. I assume, however, that he does not think 
you can generate a tradition just by deciding to take some things for granted; if I 
put forward my own strange theory with strange presuppositions, that is not 
enough to create a tradition. As MacIntyre thinks of it, a tradition seems to involve 
more than one person ; to this extent it is like an institution. It also seems to involve 
more than one person for more than one generation. In a degenerate case, a 
pretentious school, say, may deliberately try to conceal its embarrassingly recent 
foundation by inventing a number of traditions overnight; but since it does this 
precisely to convey an impression of antiquity and stability, the degenerate case 
indicates that a tradition normally involves some degree of antiquity and stability. 

It is less clear whether MacIntyre thinks a succession of philosophers sharing 
roughly the same unquestioned assumptions constitutes a tradition. Perhaps I can 
offer an example that MacIntyre does not discuss. We might suggest (for the sake of 
argument) that the Presocratics constitute a tradition, because they share a number 
of assumptions about knowledge, method, and cosmology that affect the shape and 
scope of their inquiries. But (let us suppose) these common features are purely 
intellectual; they are not significantly affected by any social, political, or 
institutional framework. 

MacIntyre does not seem to believe that the Presocratics (as I have described 
them) could constitute a tradition. For the traditions he discusses are more than 
patterns of intellectual inquiry: 


In each of them intellectual enquiry was or is a part of the elaboration of a 
mode of social and moral life of which the intellectual enquiry itself was an 
integral part, and in each of them the forms of this life were embodied with 
greater or less degrees of imperfection in social and political institutions 
which also draw their life from other sources. (p. 349)* 


He also seems to assume that the non-intellectual aspects of a tradition are essential 
to its role in the defense of claims about practical reason and justice: 


The conclusion to which the argument so far has led is not only that it is 
out of the debates, conflicts, and enquiry of socially embodied, historically 
contingent traditions that contentions regarding practical rationality and 
justice are advanced, modified, abandoned, or replaced, but that there is no 
other way to engage in the formulation, elaboration, rational justification, 
and criticism of accounts of practical rationality and justice except within 
some one particular tradition in conversation, cooperation, and conflict 
with those who inhabit the same tradition. (p. 350) 


Here he clearly seems to claim that a purely intellectual movement could not play 
the role that he ascribes to a socially embodied tradition. 


4 On social embodiment, cf. also pp. 389f. 
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What follows from this about my example of the Presocratics ? MacIntyre might 
mean either of two claims: (1) Such a case is not empirically possible ; there are no 
purely intellectual movements of the sort that I attempted to describe, and I have 
simply neglected facts about the Presocratics that make them part of a genuine 
tradition. (2) Such movements are empirically quite possible ; they are just not what 
he means by ‘tradition’. 

We may be tempted to exaggerate the plausibility of the first answer, if we 
assume a less precise conception of social embodiment than MacIntyre intends. For 
some non-intellectual conditions clearly affect the growth and survival of inquiries 
even into the most abstract questions of mathematics, physics, or logic. These 
inquiries will not have much historical continuity or significance unless inquirers 
have access to the relevant material resources, leisure, education, and so on; and it 
is highly likely that the social environment that provides these will also tend to 
affect the conduct of research, the sorts of questions that are asked, the sorts of 
inquiries that are feasible, and the dissemination of their results. If this is what 
MacIntyre means in saying that traditions must be socially embodied, then his 
claim is not terribly controversial. 

The passage recently quoted, however, makes it clear that this is not all that 
MacIntyre means by social embodiment. For he thinks that social embodiment, as 
well as the purely intellectual aspect of a tradition, plays an essential role in 
justification. This justifying role for social embodiment clearly expresses a more 
controversial claim than the one I mentioned in the previous paragraph. If one 
insists on this justifying role, then one cannot accept the second answer I suggested 
above. For MacIntyre cannot recognize purely intellectual movements that have 
some apparently viable pattern of argument and justification that is independent of 
their social embodiment. He must therefore defend the first answer. His claim that 
rational inquiry depends on tradition and tradition depends on social embodiment 
actually implies a controversial claim about justification. 


IMI. SoctaL EMBODIMENT 
Why does MacIntyre believe that the non-intellectual aspects of social 
embodiment play an essential justifying role? He suggests a reason in a comment 
on the relation between a theory and its social context: 


Forms of social institution, organization, and practice are always to great 
[sic] or lesser degree socially embodied theories, and, as such, more or less 
rational according to the standards of that type of rationality which is 
presupposed by tradition-constituted enquiry. (p. 390) 


The initial rationality of institutions and practices gives philosophical theory 
somewhere to start. Perhaps MacIntyre means that a philosophical theory that 
tried to begin from no social reality, and set out to defend its theories from first 
principles with no social embodiment, would have no satisfactory starting point. 
For we might always accuse philosophers of arbitrariness in their choice of these 
‘disembodied’ first principles, and we could repeat the same accusation about any 
further disembodied principles that might be adduced in support of these 
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principles. This charge of arbitrariness is answered (one might think) if one begins 
from socially embodied institutions and practices ; for we have some reason to try to 
understand them, and if they are a going concern, they have some internal 
rationality that it is worth our while to try to articulate. 

If this is MacIntyre’s view, how far is the social embodiment of a theory meant to 
circumscribe its content ? Must a good theory, for instance, always presuppose the 
fundamental rationality of the basic social practices in which it is embodied ? It is 
hard to see how this can be avoided, if social embodiment is to play the role I have 
suggested. Clearly, philosophical theory might be a source of criticism and reform, 
if we discover that the beliefs underlying one institution are in conflict with the 
beliefs underlying a more fundamental institution in the same society. But if we 
discover that the moral principles that seem plausible to us condemn the basic 
institutions of our society, must we not, on MaclIntyre’s view of tradition, conclude 
that we have simply made a mistake in our efforts to articulate the principles 
underlying the social reality that we began from ? If the philosophical principles we 
find cannot be justified by their role in articulating the beliefs embodied in social 
reality, then MacIntyre seems to be committed to charging them with the 
arbitrariness that is supposed to be avoided by appeal to social embodiment. 

A further question about social embodiment arises when we have to choose 
between two theories. Some opponents of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle defended 
the democratic assumptions and institutions that the Socratic tradition rejected.° If 
they could do this, does it not follow, on MacIntyre’s view, that their theories were 
correct, and that the theories in the Socratic tradition were wrong, if the socially 
embodied tradition plays some essential role in the justification of theories? If we 
agree with MacIntyre on the issue about justification, we seem to impose a different 
test on theories from the one we normally think we impose in asking whether one 
theory is more defensible, or closer to the truth, than another. 

MacIntyre might reply by arguing that if a social institution or practice turns out 
to be open to devastating philosophical criticism, it is thereby shown not to be 
fundamental for the society it belongs to; perhaps what is fundamental is not to be 
determined simply by the relation of an institution to other institutions, but by the 
society’s fundamental moral beliefs. But if MacIntyre were willing to argue in this 
way, it would be less clear why we should insist that philosophical theories must be 
socially embodied in the first place — for if philosophical argument could by itself 
deserve our acceptance despite its rejection of all the aspects of its social 
embodiment, then why should we agree that social embodiment plays an essential 
role in justification ? 

MacIntyre’s claims, then, imply a significant restriction on the rational 
justifiability of fundamental philosophical criticism; the more fundamental the 
criticism, the more confident we can be, according to his view, that it is unjustified. 
Since this is a significant restriction, implying the rejection of some forms of 
criticism that we might take to be both possible and important, we ought to see why 
MacIntyre thinks such restrictions are justified. 


5 MacIntyre mentions these opponents (p. 392). He does not discuss them at length in his main discussion 
of Greek political theory (chs. 3-5). See below, Section VI. 
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IV. TRADITION AND JUSTIFICATION 

Any argument or attempted justification that succeeds in persuading an 
interlocutor has to begin from something that the interlocutor accepts; and it is (in 
many cases, at least) a contingent fact about particular interlocutors that they do or 
do not agree on some assumptions from which we can persuade them. If, then, the 
assumptions accepted by interlocutors depend on the traditions they belong to, 
successful persuasive argument depends on tradition. But it by no means follows 
that justification depends on tradition. For what I have just said is quite consistent 
with the further claim that p is a good argument for q, and justifies belief in q, 
whether or not it persuades someone in a particular tradition. This further claim 
implies that p is not simply a good argument within this tradition, but a good 
argument without qualification, and that what makes it a good argument is not 
simply the fact that it counts as good within the tradition, but a fact about the 
relation between the argument and its actual subject matter. 

This is a relatively simple-minded view that we might think especially 
appropriate for arguments in mathematics, logic, and natural science. We think 
that the proofs, derivations, and arguments can be shown to be the right ones for 
that subject matter, not simply the right ones for inquirers in that tradition. To say 
they are the right principles because they are the right ones for inquirers in that 
tradition is to get things the wrong way round; for — we think in a simple-minded 
way — a particular tradition of inquiry is the right one for inquiry into this subject 
matter precisely because it has the appropriate, truth-revealing methods, not the 
other way round. 

The scientific and mathematical examples suggest that we ought to distinguish 
two claims: 


(i) These are good arguments, and their goodness consists not in their counting as 
good within a tradition, but in their adequacy to their subject matter. 

(ii) You can see that they are good arguments whether or not you are within a 
given tradition. 


If we don’t know anything about quantum physics or about proof theory, we will 
hardly know whether a given argument in one of these disciplines is a good one or 
not. If a ‘neutral and universal’ point of view is one in which we set aside all the 
mathematical and physical beliefs that distinguish contemporary physicists and 
mathematicians from Aristotle, then it is a fairly unpromising point of view from 
which to defend arguments in quantum physics. 

It is important, then, if we are not to caricature the position that MacIntyre 
rejects, to separate the claim about the epistemological status of particular 
arguments from claims about how you can show that they have that status. For 
convenience (and without, I hope, begging any questions), I will call claim (i) the 
‘absolutist’ claim and claim (ii) the ‘neutralist’ claim. 

Now I take Macintyre to be rejecting both the neutralist and the absolutist claim, 
and to reject them in favor of what I will call a ‘contextualist’ conception of 
justification, according to which the context provided by a preexisting tradition 
determines whether or not an argument is a good one. I take him to mean the strong 
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contextualist claim, that the tradition determines whether the argument ts good, 
and not simply the weaker claim that the tradition determines whether particular 
people think it is good. 

I cannot find any place where he definitely distinguishes the stronger from the 
weaker claim. But he seems to affirm the strong contextualist claim against 
absolutism. In describing the situation of someone who does not already accept a 
particular tradition he says: 


Such a person is confronted by the claims of each of the traditions which 
we have considered as well as by those of other traditions. How is it 
rational to respond to them? The initial answer is: that will depend upon 
who you are and how you understand yourself. This is not the kind of 
answer which we have been educated to expect in philosophy, but that is 
because our education in and about philosophy has by and large 
presupposed what is in fact not true, that (1) there are standards of 
rationality, adequate for the evaluation of rival answers to such questions, 
(2) equally available, at least in principle, to all persons, whatever tradition 
they may happen to find themselves in and whether or not they inhabit 
any tradition. (p. 393, reference numbers added.) 


Taken one way, MacIntyre ‘s answer (‘that will depend .. .’) is uncontroversial (and 
hence it is ‘the kind of answer which we have been educated to expect in 
philosophy’). For what it is subjectively rational for me to believe and do depends 
on what I already believe and want; any argument that persuades me must start 
from where I am. But if this were all MacIntyre meant, he could not reasonably 
claim that it is not what we have been educated to expect in philosophy, and it 
would be quite compatible with (1) and (2), which he rejects. Since he rejects (1) 
and (2), he must intend his answer to imply that nothing outside a particular 
tradition determines what it is im fact rational (whether or not we realize it) to 
believe and do. Hence he must reject absolutism. If this is what he means, then he is 
right (I hope) to say that his answer is not what we have been educated to expect in 
philosophy, but I do not see a good case for re-education. 

In trying to understand MaclIntyre’s claim, I have introduced a distinction 
between what is subjectively rational for a particular person and what is in fact 
rational (or, let us say, ‘objectively rational’); I would find it hard to state 
MaclIntyre’s position clearly without some distinction along these lines. To avoid 
misunderstanding, I should make it clear that if we say S fails to conform to 
objective standards of rationality, it does not follow that S is open to criticism for 
behaving irrationally. If S is a Roman Stoic, say, and has been persuaded by the 
Stoic defense of divination, then (we may concede) S is not to be blamed for using 
divination to predict the future. Nonetheless, we can recognize grounds for saying 
that divination is not in fact a rational method to follow in predicting the future, 
and that therefore S is not following an objectively rational method. To avoid 
trivializing his claim about rationality, MacIntyre needs to recognize some sort of 


® The book badly needs, but unfortunately lacks, an index of topics. 
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rationality that is distinct from subjective rationality (or ‘what is rational by S’s 
lights’) ; once we see this, we see (as I will try to explain below) that his claims about 
rationality face some objections. 

In the passage I quoted above, MacIntyre rejects absolutism. He may also intend 
to be stating and rejecting neutralism. But he does not clearly succeed in doing this. 
For (2) need not commit us to neutralism, if ‘at least in principle’ is suitably 
interpreted. In one sense of ‘in principle’ quantum physics is available in principle 
to Aristotle, insofar as it is not logically impossible that if he dropped in for a visit 
now, he could eventually be taught quantum physics. An absolutist is not 
committed to any stronger sort of availability in principle than this. If MacIntyre 
rejects this weak sort of availability in principle, then he rejects the absolutist 
position. 

Another remark on liberalism also suggests the rejection of absolutism. In 
commenting on the failure of liberalism to find a universally accepted neutral 
standpoint, he infers: 


That liberalism fails in this respect, therefore, provides the strongest 
reason that we can actually have for asserting that there is no such neutral 
ground, that there is no place for appeals to a practical-rationality-as-such 
or a justice-as-such to which all rational persons would by their very 
rationality be compelled to give their allegiance. There is instead only the 
practical-rationality-of-this-or-that-tradition and the justice-of-this-or- 
that-tradition. (p. 346) 


The mere rejection of neutralism would not support MaclIntyre’s strong 
ontological claim (in the last sentence quoted) that there is no such thing as justice- 
as-such and so on. For simple rejection of neutralism leaves open the option of 
believing in the existence of justice-as-such, and believing that a true (or more 
approximately true) account of it is given by one tradition rather than another. But 
since MacIntyre means to deny that there is any such thing as justice-as-such, he 
must reject the option I just described, and hence must reject absolutism as well as 
neutralism. 

In describing the absolutist position as ‘simple-minded’, I mean only that it is a 
common and intuitive way of thinking about the relation of theories and arguments 
to reality — and it is found to be quite intuitive in the different traditions that 
MacIntyre discusses.’ I do not mean that it is free of philosophical difficulties; 
perhaps it can actually be shown to be incoherent. And in distinguishing absolutism 
from neutralism, I do not mean that it is necessarily wrong to attack absolutism by 
attacking neutralism; for we might be able to show both that absolutism must 
appeal to the truth of neutralism and that such an appeal undermines absolutism. If 
we could show that, it would be so much the worse for absolutism. 

Still, it is unwarranted to take arguments against neutralism to be arguments 
against absolutism unless we have previously argued that absolutism requires 


7 Some of his discussion of truth, facts, and correspondence is relevant here; pp. 356ff. See also his 
discussion of Aquinas, pp. 169-71. 
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neutralism; and it is unwarranted to assume that other philosophers reject 
absolutism, if we show only that they reject neutralism, and do not show that they 
think absolutism requires neutralism. 

I will try to show later, in discussing Aristotle, that MacIntyre fails to notice the 
gap between neutralism and absolutism, and that his failure undermines one of the 
major contrasts that he wants to draw between different conceptions of practical 
reason. At the moment I will simply remark that he offers no clear argument 
against absolutism, though he is committed to the rejection of it. To show how 
serious this problem is, I would like to explore a difficulty that arises from applying 
his views about justification to his own argument. 


V. THE RATIONALITY OF TRADITIONS 

My questions about MacIntyre are examples of a familiar sort of question about 
someone who takes his view. He wants to deny standards of rationality that are 
independent of traditions; but on the other hand, he wants to say that traditions 
may develop more or less rationally, and that we should pay special attention to 
those that develop rationally. It is not clear to me how he can make the second, and 
perfectly reasonable, claim without some modification of the first claim. 

MacIntyre offers a contextualist, tradition-based account of the justification of 
first principles. Since his own argument is about first principles, the contextualist 
account presumably applies to it as well, and it is intended to be convincing only 
within the context provided by a tradition. What tradition is this? 

At the end of the book MacIntyre suggests that the Thomist synthesis of the 
Aristotelian and Augustinian traditions is less vulnerable to attack than the other 
three traditions are (p. 402). Perhaps, then, we ought to take MacIntyre to be an 
adherent of this tradition, and ought to understand his contextualist account of 
justification, and his criticism of other traditions, as a product of this tradition. If 
MaclIntyre’s claim about the superiority of the Thomist tradition were offered from 
some putative point of view outside any tradition, it would commit the neutralist 
error that he normally attacks. Hence, he ought in consistency to mean only that, 
from the point of view of the Thomist tradition, the Thomist tradition is superior 
to others. From this it evidently does not follow that from the point of view of other 
traditions the Thomist point of view is superior. 

Still, the Thomist criticism of other traditions may make adherents of these 
other traditions aware of incoherences in them. In MacIntyre’s view, the Scottish 
tradition could not successfully, even to its own satisfaction, stand up to Hume’s 
subversive criticism, and the liberal tradition cannot, even to its own satisfaction, 
cope with the criticisms that MacIntyre offers of its first principles. MacIntyre 
allows enough communication and mutual understanding between traditions so 
that, in the appropriate circumstances, criticisms expressed within one tradition 
may seem cogent within another. 

If MacIntyre has stated the situation accurately, how should we react to it? No 
doubt it will make Thomists think they are right to accept the Thomist tradition 
over others. Will it make the adherents of other traditions think the Thomist 
tradition is superior to theirs? Presumably that depends on why the Thomist 
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tradition is so immune to refutation. The reason might be that Thomists are 
unusually dogmatic in accepting bizarre but consistent first principles ; from their 
perspective they cannot see the cogency of objections that, in the view of other 
traditions, are fatal to the Thomist position. If this is true, then the fact that it is 
difficult to convince Thomists that they are wrong is not necessarily a point in their 
favor, from the point of view of non-Thomists. 

Macintyre quite legitimately replies that this is not the right way to describe the 
Thomist tradition. Traditions are capable of being rational. A tradition may 
develop a theory of rational inquiry to explain the critical activity that gradually 
becomes self-conscious (p. 359); and it may take a rational attitude towards 
‘epistemological crises’ and ways to overcome them (p. 361-64). A rational form of 
tradition-based inquiry is not so dogmatically and blindly committed to its first 
principles that it commits itself in advance to the rejection of all fundamental 
criticisms ; indeed, it may find itself having to admit that the answers given by some 
other tradition are superior to its own (p. 365). If, then, a rational tradition 
compares itself with others and prefers itself, this result may be significant; it 
cannot be dismissed as a foregone conclusion. 

It is quite correct to point out that a tradition may include these principles and 
methods of rational inquiry, and that if a tradition follows them, we may justifiably 
have more confidence in the conclusions it reaches than we would have if its 
methods of inquiry protected its basic beliefs from falsification at any cost. But 
though this is correct, I am not sure from what point of view MacIntyre is entitled 
to say it. For he insists that ‘there is no set of independent standards of rational 
justification by appeal to which the issues between contending traditions can be 
decided’ (p. 351) ;8 and hence we presumably can approve of rational development 
of a tradition only if we are taking the point of view of a tradition. But this does not 
seem to be Macintyre’s attitude to the rationality of a tradition. He offers it as a 
reply to the relativist (p. 354) who wants to replace claims about truth and 
rationality with claims about truth and rationality relative to a tradition. 

Now MacIntyre has one reasonable reply in mind. Even if we reject rationality- 
as-such, we need not be confined to rationality-relative-to-a-tradition to a degree 
that precludes communication between traditions. For perhaps the adherents of 
tradition T, will find that tradition T, does better (from the point of view of T ,) in 
answering questions that arise within T; , and, to this extent, adherents of T, have 
reason (relative to T,) for taking T, seriously. 

Does this reply, however, undermine relativism ? The possibility of communica- 
tion allows traditions to change in response to one another. But why should we 
suppose (as an absolutist does) that it is possible for T, to come closer to the truth 
by learning from T,? We can suppose this only if we suppose (i) that there are 
standards that a tradition conforms to insofar as it approaches the truth, and (ii) it is 
possible that T, meets these standards better than T, met them before T, was 
modified in the light of T,. What makes them the right standards and conditions 

8 MacIntyre adds that competing traditions share some standards; he mentions a shared acceptance of 


logic (p. 351). But he insists that “that upon which they agree is insufficient to resolve those disagreements 
[viz., about first principles]” (p. 351). 
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cannot be the fact that they are endorsed by T,, or the fact that they are endorsed 
by T, ; they must be the right standards and conditions because of objective facts 
independent of traditions. And, in saying this, we have reintroduced justice-as-such 
and rationality-as-such (whatever we say about our prospects or resources for 
access to them). 

To sharpen the issue I have tried to raise here, I would need to be more careful to 
distinguish metaphysical from epistemological questions, to avoid any tendency to 
confuse claims about truth with claims about justification. I am not sure, however, 
what MacIntyre’s position would look like if it were formulated with more explicit 
attention to these distinctions ; I hope I have at least raised a relevant issue. While I 
cannot claim to be certain about MacIntyre’s intended conclusion, or about the 
exact form of his argument for it, it seems to me that he is committed to the 
rejection of absolutism, and therefore (against his expressed intention) to 
acceptance of some form of relativism. His account of the rationality of traditions, 
therefore, seems both to be necessary for his reply to relativism and to be 
inconsistent with his general view of the role of tradition in justification. For he 
seems to assert that traditions can be compared with each other to see if they 
develop rationally and respond rationally to challenges ; and he seems to think that 
traditions that develop and respond rationally are preferable on those grounds. We 
may suppose that these claims are made from within, say, the Thomist tradition ; 
but if we do not suppose that we have reasons for believing that this tradition 
corresponds to standards of rational development that are independent of it, then I 
do not see how we can claim to answer a relativist.° 

A special difficulty seems to arise for MacIntyre insofar as he regards himself as 
an adherent of one tradition in particular, for it is not clear to me that the Thomist- 
Aristotelian tradition embodies the attitude to rationality that he advocates. 
Certainly Aristotelians and Thomists argue within a tradition of inquiry, but they 
think they discover principles that should be accepted on grounds that exist 
independently of any tradition. They think that their tradition is the right one, and 
the results it reaches are to be taken seriously, precisely because they think they 
discover such principles; they do not think the correctness of the principles 
consists in the fact that they are the outcome of this tradition of inquiry.!° 
MacIntyre refers to this issue insofar as he notices that Aquinas does not reduce the 
concept of truth to the concept of warranted assertibility (pp. 169f.). But I do not 
think he sufficiently recognizes the Thomist-Aristotelian reasons for preferring 
one method or conclusion over another. Aristotle and Aquinas believe firmly in 
such things as justice-as-such and rationality-as-such ; indeed, that is exactly the 
sort of thing they hope to give an account of in a successful philosophical inquiry. 


9 Perhaps MacIntyre believes that these facts about the rationality of traditions are indeed independent of 
any particular tradition, and that they give us some basis for choosing between traditions, but believes 
nonetheless that they are insufficient to vindicate one (or even a few) of the conflicting conceptions of 
rationality and justice against others. This question does not allow an easy answer, but I do not think 
MacIntyre’s arguments settle the question. 

10 Aristotle’s conception of inquiry as a progress from what is known ‘to us’ to what is known ‘by nature’ 
implies that the proper terminus of inquiry is fixed by external reality itself (signaled in ‘by nature’), not by its 
relation to our inquiry. 
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MacIntyre’s denial of such things is a basic disagreement with the tradition that he 
claims to accept. 

If, then, MacIntyre disagrees with Aristotle and Aquinas, from what point of 
view does he disagree with them? Either he speaks from within some other 
tradition, or he speaks from outside the point of view of any tradition. In the first 
case, his view conflicts with his preference for the Thomist-Aristotelian tradition. 
In the second case, he adopts a point of view that, on his own account, ought not to 
be available. 

MacIntyre means to anticipate and to answer some objections of the sort that I 
have raised. He wants both to reject absolutism and to allow for rational comparison 
of different traditions. I do not think he has explained how he can legitimately do 
both. 


VI. ARISTOTLE ON JUSTICE 

MacIntyre rests his case about the tradition-based character of beliefs about 
justice and rationality not only on the relatively a priori arguments I have been 
examining but also on discussions of particular philosophers. These discussions 
need to be convincing independently of MaclIntyre’s a priori thesis about 
justification and tradition; for if we accepted the @ priori thesis, but found shared 
presuppositions about justice and rationality among otherwise different traditions, 
we would have found an area of overlap between these different traditions. 
MacIntyre’s a priori argument tells us that if we find radical disagreements between 
traditions, these radical disagreements will not be soluble. But it does not tell us 
what questions will arouse radical disagreements ; to find these, we need to look at 
the historical evidence. 

In my view, MacIntyre’s historical claims are wrong often enough to cast serious 
doubt on his main argument. In saying this, I do not mean to take a narrowly 
positivist view about the study of the history of philosophy — as though all issues of 
interpretation could be settled on purely empirical, non-philosophical grounds. I 
am not trying to confront MacIntyre with the assured results agreed on by all 
competent scholars. I want to suggest that on some issues where MacIntyre thinks 
he sees different traditions disagreeing radically in the way predicted by his theory, 
a reasonable historical case can be made against him. Here, I raise only a few 
illustrative objections to MacIntyre’s historical picture. I begin with Aristotle and 
the Greek tradition, and add a few remarks on the liberal tradition.!! 

In conformity with his views about tradition, MacIntyre prefaces his account of 
Aristotle with an account of Greek, especially Athenian, moral and political views 
that form the appropriate background to the theories of Plato and Aristotle. He 
traces some issues about justice back to a conflict that he sees in post-Homeric 
Greek societies between ‘goods of excellence’ and ‘goods of effectiveness’. The 
goods of effectiveness are those that are effective in the pursuit of ‘external rewards’ 


11 I therefore forgo any discussion of Hutcheson, Hume, and the Scottish tradition. Some aspects of 
MaclIntyre’s treatment of this tradition are helpfully discussed by Julia Annas (in a review forthcoming in 
Philosophy and Public Affairs), who also raises further important questions about Maclntyre’s whole 
conception of a tradition. 
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that people might pursue independently of any commitment to excellent 
performance — riches, power, status, prestige (p. 32). The goods of excellence are 
those that define excellent performance of some activity independently of its actual 
success in gaining external rewards.'2 MacIntyre remarks correctly that the 
presuppositions of the morality and society depicted by Homer conceal many 
possibilities of conflict between these two sorts of goods, and that the possibility of 
conflict comes out clearly in post-Homeric society.!+ 

The conflict between these two types of goods influences, in MacIntyre’s view, 
people’s conception of justice. From the point of view of effectiveness, justice 
consists in “what is required by the reciprocity of effective cooperation” (p. 37); it 
can be represented as (whether or not it actually is) the outcome of a bargain for 
mutual advantage. The point of this cooperation, then, is instrumental ; one values 
the cooperation for its consequential advantages, not because one values 
cooperation for itself. From the point of view of excellence, however, justice is 
“what is due to excellence” (37). 

Neither conception of justice, however, captures the beliefs about justice that 
underlie Greek democracy. Some Greek theorists accept the instrumental 
conception of justice that MacIntyre describes. It is put forward by Glaucon and 
Adeimantus in Republic ii, rejected by Aristotle (in Politics iii 9), and later accepted 
by Epicurus (whose account of justice is not mentioned by MacIntyre).'*+ But we 
have no reason to suppose that either this conception or MaclIntyre’s other 
conception is especially characteristic of democrats. 

It was characteristic of Athenian democracy to demand ‘equal laws’ (isonomia) 
for rich and poor,!> and ‘equal speaking’ (isegoria) in political contexts. The 
Syracusean democratic leader Athenagoras defends democracy (according to a 
speech in Thucydides) as just, not simply as effective or as a reward of merit.'° It is 
easy to connect these claims about justice with the belief that some equal rights 
belong to a citizen as such. If that is so, then not all aspects of justice are exhausted 

12 MacIntyre exaggerates the extent to which the distinction is clear in Homer. He says: “by ‘more 
excellent’? we do not mean ‘victorious’; ‘more excellent, but defeated’ is not a contradiction, as Hector 
recognized when, having affirmed his own preeminence as a warrior, he nonetheless foresees his own defeat 
(Iliad VI, 440-465)” (pp. 27-28). The example of Hector does not seem to me to support the distinction 
MacIntyre draws between being superior and being victorious. Admittedly, Hector does not expect to be 
victorious over everyone — he thinks he will lose to Achilles. He does not claim that he has more areté than 
everyone else; he recognizes that he is inferior in areté to Achilles. An example of even more radical 
dependence of areté on external circumstances is provided by the remark that Zeus takes away the half of a 
man’s areté on the day he becomes a slave (Odyssey 17.320—23) 

13 MacIntyre might usefully have mentioned some of the poems of Theognis (despite the disputed date of 
the corpus as a whole). In saying that “those who used to be kakoi are now agathoi (57-58) because people of 
nonaristocratic birth can now expect to achieve wealth or political office, Theognis vividly displays the 
dissolution of some Homeric assumptions — for he finds himself constrained to call agathoi people whom he 
clearly detests. 

14 See Republic 358e-359b, Politics 1280a25—b23 (perhaps not discussing exactly the same position), 
Diogenes Laertius x 150-51. 

15 The exact type of equality implied in demands for isonomsa is a matter for dispute. For discussion, see 
Gregory Vlastos, “Isonomia politiké,” in Platonic Studies, 2nd ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1981), ch. 8. 

16 Thucydides vi 38-39. Since Thucydides makes Athenagoras appear foolish and short-sighted, and 


indeed (in Thucydides’s jaundiced view) a typical democratic leader, it is suitable that he should be provided 
with some typical democratic sentiments. 
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by considerations of reward for merit. On the other hand, while one might try to 
defend democratic equality by appeal to instrumentally effective cooperation, we 
have no reason to suppose that Greek democrats supposed that such a defense was 
necessary to vindicate their belief. Some beliefs about equality underlie democratic 
institutions and practices, but no evidence suggests that democrats accepted either 
of MacIntyre’s conceptions of justice as a necessary or appropriate support for 
beliefs about equality. 

The importance of equality in a prevalent Greek conception of justice is clear 
from Plato and Aristotle.’ Their testimony is all the more useful because equality 
does not fit smoothly into their conceptions of justice. Both of them try to 
loosen the connection between justice and (what they call) ‘numerical’ equality in 
favor of ‘proportional’ equality (leaving room for numerical inequality). Without 
going into this aspect of their views, I think it is fair to say that they implicitly 
recognize that they have an uphill struggle against the tendency to connect justice 
with equality. Since this is a rather striking example of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
treatment of their political tradition, it would be worth the attention of someone 
with MacIntyre’s concerns. One might get the impression from MacIntyre that the 
tradition more or less assumed that a conception of justice would involve either 
concern for effectiveness or concern for rewarding merit, but I think this 
impression would be historically false and liable to distort our expectations about 
Aristotle. 

I emphasize desert and merit because it plays a very large role in MacIntyre’s 
argument to show that there is some fundamental difference between the 
Aristotelian conception of justice and the conception characteristic of other 
traditions — a difference fundamental enough to justify us in speaking of ‘different 
justices’. In describing the difference he says: “So Hume and Rawls agree in 
excluding application for any Aristotelian concept of desert in framing rules of 
justice, while they disagree with each other on whether a certain type of equality is 
required by justice” (351).!8 Now the mere fact of some concern with desert is not 
enough to show that a theorist speaks out of a wholly different tradition, for 
evidently modern philosophers often have quite a bit to say about merit and desert 
also.'? It must be the particular role played by desert in Aristotle’s conception that 
marks his conception of justice as one of a number of justices. What is this 
particular role? 

Unfortunately, MacIntyre’s account of Aristotle’s actual discussion of justice is 
not very detailed. To get a fair picture of the role of desert, we need to see its place 
in Aristotle’s total theory. He divides justice into general justice, which is the whole 
of virtue as it relates to other people, and special justice, which is the branch of 


17 Eg., Ethica Nicomachea 1129a32-01. 

18] think this claim about Rawls rests partly on a misunderstanding that I will not discuss 
further. 

19 Two fairly random examples: W.D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930), pp. 
26f. (who rather exaggerates the role of merit in justice), and James Griffin, Well-Being (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1986), ch. 12. In my remarks, I fail to distinguish steadily between merit and desert ; since MacIntyre 
does not seem to distinguish them either, I hope no confusion results from the over- 
simplification. 
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general justice concerned with avoidance of ‘overreaching’.2° And the concern of 
general justice is ‘the things producing and maintaining happiness and its parts for 
the political community’. Insofar as general justice is concerned with this, it is 
concerned with the common interest; insofar as special justice is subordinate to 
general justice, it must also aim at the common interest. The different types of 
special justice preserve equality and seek to prevent overreaching, with the aim of 
promoting the common interest. Only one of the divisions of special justice involves 
differential reward for merit ; this is distributive justice. Corrective and commercial 
justice proceed on grounds distinct from any concern to reward the parties involved 
for their comparative merits.?? One might speak in general terms of desert in all 
these cases, but in corrective justice we are concerned with infliction of the 
deserved penalty, insofar as it is proportionate to the offense, and in commercial 
justice we are concerned with achieving the right sort of reciprocity in transactions. 
To say that one party ‘deserves’ a certain treatment in these cases is to say that it is 
suitable for him, but not that his virtue or past services make it a fitting reward. 

Even this brief summary of the main divisions of justice, as Aristotle conceives it, 
suggests to me that MacIntyre considerably exaggerates the role of rewarding 
merit. Even in the division of justice that is concerned with rewarding merit — 
distributive justice — Aristotle’s concern is subordinate to his concern with the 
common good of the community. He begins from the assumed connection between 
justice and equality, and remarks that while we can agree that special justice 
involves the preservation of equality and the avoidance of overreaching, there is no 
universal agreement about the sort of equality that should be preserved.?> Aristotle 
thinks the dispute is to be resolved by deciding what sort of community the city is, 
and what sort of end it aims at.?4 He argues that it aims at ‘fine actions’, rather than 
mere survival or commercial exchange or mutual defense, and infers that 
distribution should accord with different people’s contribution to these fine 
actions.? Questions can certainly be raised about the plausibility of several steps in 
Aristotle’s argument, but the argument he offers is intelligible. His concern with 


20 MacIntyre adds a point about the translation of pleonexta (which 1 have rendered here by 
‘overreaching’), objecting to Hobbes’s explanation of it as ‘a desire of more than their share’ (p. 111). 
Macintyre thinks the sort of acquisitiveness discussed in Pol. i 9 (he cites 1257b41) is an example of pleonexia, 
even though it involves simply trying to get more than you previously had, not getting more than someone 
else has. He takes the failure of translators to notice that Aristotle condemns acquisitiveness as pleonexia to be 
a sign of their inability to recognize that he does not think acquisitiveness in itself is good and necessary. 

I do not see that MacIntyre has proved his case. Sometimes there is room for doubt about whether 
pleonekiein implies simply having more than (or getting the better of) someone else, or also implies having 
more than one ought to in relation to someone else. (See, e.g., EM. Cope, Aristotle's Rhetoric (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1877), vol. 1, p. 67, vol. 2, p. 170, and Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric (London: 
Macmillan, 1867), p. 273.) But as far as I can see, it always implies comparison and competition with someone 
else (not simply with oneself). Though Aristotle rejects the acquisitiveness discussed in Pol. i 9, he does not 
call it pleonexia ; MacIntyre gives no reason, and I cannot see any reason, for believing that Aristotle intends i 
9 as a discussion of pleonexia. MacIntyre cites no example of pleonexia with the sense he attributes to it. On this 
point, then, I think Hobbes’s linguistic and historical judgment is sound, as far as concerns Aristotle at least. 

21 EN 1129a17-19. 

22 EN 1132a2-6. 

23 Pol, 1280a1 1-25. 

24 Pol. 1280a25—40. 

25 Pol. 1281a1-8. 
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distributive justice and with rewarding merit is subordinate to his concern with 
achieving the common good of the community ; to this extent, his disagreement 
with other accounts of justice is not so radical as to make it appropriate to speak of 
different justices. 

In this particular case, then, MacIntyre’s claim about a fundamental difference 
between conceptions of justice belonging to different traditions does not rest on 
plausible historical argument. Once we trace Aristotle’s theory back to its 
principles, it turns out to rest on claims and assumptions that are quite intelligible 
within other traditions. We need not deny that there are quite striking differences 
in the conclusions that Aristotle reaches, but we can trace these differences back to 
disagreements about, for instance, the sorts of goods that are the proper concern of 
the political community. 


VII. ARISTOTLE ON PRACTICAL REASON 
To contrast Aristotle’s conception of practical rationality with ‘the standpoint of 
modernity’, MacIntyre focuses on Aristotle’s rejection of neutralism. On the 
modern account: 


the individual human being confronts an alternative set of ways of life 
from a standpoint external to them all. Such an individual has as yet ex 
hypothesi no commitments, and the multifarious and conflicting desires 
which individuals develop provide in themselves no grounds for choosing 
which of such desires to develop and be guided by and which to inhibit and 
frustrate. From Aristotle’s point of view such an individual has been 
deprived of the possibility of rational evaluation and rational choice. (p. 
133) 


Aristotle offers an alternative to the neutralist point of view, insofar as he thinks the 
right sort of upbringing and the right sorts of commitments are necessary for 
practical rationality. Only within the commitments provided by the political 
community can questions about practical rationality be asked and answered. 
MacIntyre explains his claim by offering an analogy with scientific inquiry: 


From a standpoint outside that of any established scientific community, 
on the basis of data uncharacterized in terms of any established theory, 
there are and can be no sufficiently good reasons to suppose in respect of 
any particular subject matter of inquiry, let alone in respect of nature as 
such, that there is one true fundamental explanatory theory. (p. 134) 


For practical rationality, in Aristotle’s view, the political community plays the role 
that MacIntyre here attributes to the scientific community. 

This description of scientific inquiry suggests that MacIntyre means to reject (as 
I suggested earlier) both neutralism and absolutism, and to claim that Aristotle 
rejects both positions. When he claims that from the external standpoint there are 
no good reasons for believing in one true explanatory theory, he might mean the 
relatively modest claim that if we know nothing about natural science we will be in 
a poor position to see any reasons for believing it or its presuppositions. This modest 
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claim implies the rejection of neutralism. But when he says there are and can be no 
good reasons outside a scientific community, he seems to imply the stronger claim 
that conflicts with absolutism. For absolutists might readily agree that we cannot 
see the good reasons for believing in an explanatory theory if we lack the training 
that would make us members of a scientific community, but they will insist that 
there are good reasons for believing this, and that the point of scientific training is 
to lead us to see the good reasons that in fact there are. 

If MacIntyre intends to reject absolutism here, then he goes beyond anything he 
has found in Aristotle on practical rationality. Aristotle certainly thinks moral 
training is necessary if we are to see all the reasons for acting one way rather than 
another.”° But it does not follow that only the well-trained and virtuous person has 
reasons, or that only for such a person are there reasons, to do the virtuous action. 
On the contrary, vicious people are mistaken precisely because they fail to do what 
there are good reasons for them to do.?’ 

MacIntyre is justified, then, in claiming that Aristotle rejects neutralism. But he 
does not show that Aristotle also rejects absolutism. To infer the falsity of 
absolutism from the falsity of neutralism we need to accept some unwarranted (for 
all MacIntyre has shown) assumptions ; while MacIntyre himself accepts them, he 
gives no good reasons for attributing them to Aristotle. 

It is not clear what MacIntyre thinks Aristotle believes about the connection 
between virtue and practical rationality, but he attributes a more restrictive view to 
Aristotle than Aristotle appears to hold. Aristotle thinks virtue and rationality are 
closely connected, insofar as all and only virtuous people see, and act on, all the 
good reasons there are for them to act in a particular way ; to this extent, they are 
more rational than vicious, incontinent, or continent people. It is equally 
important, however, to notice the degree of rationality that Aristotle ascribes to 
vicious and to incontinent people. By misinterpreting Aristotle on these points, 
Macintyre exaggerates the contrast between Aristotelian and modern conceptions 
of practical rationality. 

First, he underestimates the degree of rationality that Aristotle attributes to the 
incontinent agent. MacIntyre’s mistake on this point is reflected in his claims about 
the nature and extent of prohairesis in Aristotle. He rejects ‘choice’ and ‘decision’ as 
renderings of this term (without offering one of his own), on the ground that they 
“have as much application to the selection of actions by the akratic as they do to that 
by the virtuous and the vicious, while prohkairests is restricted by Aristotle to the 
latter (EN 1111b14—15 and 1139a33-35)” (p. 136).28 This is not correct. In the 
first passage cited by MacIntyre, Aristotle says that the incontinent does not act on 


26 Prolonged training and experience is more necessary in the moral than in the scientific case ; see EN 
1142a10—20. But something analogous is needed in the scientific case too, to avoid apaideusia. 

27 Aristotle summarizes some of these reasons in EN ix 4. 

28 This argument actually raises another issue about translation. MacIntyre remarks that Aristotle uses 
prohairesis in a ‘semitechnical’ way ; ‘semi-’ indicates the fact that the term is not Aristotle’s invention, but 
belongs to ordinary Greek. If Aristotle’s readers would think he was imposing unintuitively restrictive 
conditions on prohairesis, that suggests that a relatively ordinary English term such as ‘choice’ or ‘decision’ 
might not do too badly in conveying the impression that Aristotle’s term might make on his original readers 
or hearers. 
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his prohairesis, not that he makes no prohairesis.29 In fact, Aristotle claims that 
incontinent people make the right prohatresis;>° unlike virtuous, vicious, and 
continent people, they fail to act on the prohairesis they form.*! The aspect of 
practical rationality that belongs to prohatresis is present in incontinent people. 

This aspect of Aristotle’s view undeniably complicates his account of 
incontinence. Some of the complications matter for MaclIntyre’s claims about the 
distinctive features of Aristotle’s view of practical rationality. MacIntyre defends 
the view that the conclusion of a practical syllogism is an action; agents act 
immediately on affirming the premises of the syllogism.** “This portrayal of the 
rational agent as acting immediately and necessarily upon affirming his reasons for 
action is once again very much at odds with our characteristically modern way of 
envisaging a rational agent” (p. 140). Unfortunately for MacIntyre’s case, the view 
he wants to contrast with the modern view is not Aristotle’s. Since incontinent 
people make the right prohairesis, something must intervene between their 
proharesis and their doing the wrong action; if the making of a prohatresis is drawing 
the conclusion of a practical syllogism, the conclusion of a practical syllogism 
cannot be the action that is required by the premisses. I do not think this difficulty 
is insoluble, since I do not think Aristotle regards the conclusion as the action in 
any case.?? 

Some of the less plausible elements in MaclIntyre’s account of Aristotle on 
practical reason and incontinence turn out to be important for the contrast he 
wants to draw between an Aristotelian and a ‘modern’ view of practical reason. 
According to the modern view, an agent 


may rehearse the good reasons which he or she has for taking a particular 
course of action and then at the very least may hesitate without at all 
ceasing to be rational. The thought may cross his or her mind that there 
may be some other good to be pursued or that the promptings of some 
other desire should be listened to. Or the person may just not feel like 
acting in the way dictated by good reasons. . . . No set of practical reasons, 
however compelling, need, on this dominant modern view, be treated as 
conclusive. (p. 140) 


The features that MacIntyre ascribes to the modern view seem to me either to be 
present in the Aristotelian view as well or not to be features of any dominant 


29 Aristotle says only epithumén men prattet, prohairoumenos d'ou. But ‘act on’ is justified by the parallel with 
the continent person, who anapalin prohairoumenos men < prattei> , epithumé6n d'ou. Since continent people 
clearly have disordered appetites, Aristotle’s point must be that they do not have an appetite for the action 
they actually do; hence, he will intend the corresponding point for incontinents. 

30 EN 1148a4—-11, 1152a15-17. 

31 EN 1150b29-31. 

32 MacIntyre remarks that Aristotle does not use the expression ‘the practical syllogism’ (p. 129). It is not 
clear that this fact is significant; for though he does not use the phrase in the singular, he does speak of 
‘practical syllogisms’ (hoi sullogismoi tôn praktén, 1144a31~2), and evidently thinks of practical reasoning as 
having premises and conclusions (1143b2, 1147427), and hence as having some of the structure of a 
syllogism. 

33 | believe 1147a27-8 is inconsistent with the view that the conclusion is the action. The aorist participle 
sumperanthen implies that the conclusion has been drawn before the action. On this question, see further 
David Charles, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Action (London: Duckworth, 1984), pp. 117-24, esp. p. 119n. 
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modern view. Aristotle also leaves room for agents to reconsider whether they have 
actually taken everything relevant into account; failure to deliberate carefully is a 
sign of rashness.>+ As for someone who just does not feel like acting on reasons 
recognized to be as good and compelling as you like, I do not know what more it 
would take to show that such a person is irrational. It is a common modern view that 
incontinence is a form of practical irrationality, but such a view would be 
unintelligible if MacIntyre were right about the content of the prevalent modern 
view.°> The contrasts that MacIntyre alleges here are spurious. 

So far I have questioned MacIntyre’s view that the incontinent person lacks 
prohairesis. Sometimes, however, he also misinterprets Aristotle’s account of the 
vicious person, and in doing so seems to introduce an inconsistency into his own 
view of Aristotle. In the passage I quoted earlier (p. 63) MacIntyre correctly takes 
Aristotle to allow prohairesis both to virtuous and to vicious people. But then it is 
surprising that he draws this contrast between the virtuous person and other 
people: 


Without the virtues the desires cannot be informed by reason, cannot be 
transformed into and be effective as desires for whatever reason 
prescribes. The very existence of Joulésis, rational wish, as practically 
effective depends on the possession of the virtues. (p. 137) 


I agree that there must be some sense in which MacIntyre’s first sentence is true; 
otherwise, there would be no basis for Aristotle’s evident belief that the virtuous 
person is in some way more rational than the vicious. But the second sentence does 
not give an acceptable sense in which the first sentence might be true. For a 
prohairesis, as Aristotle conceives it, essentially involves boulésis;>© and since (as 
Macintyre agrees) vicious people have a prohairesis, they must also have a boulésis. 
Hence a boulêsis cannot require the virtues. 

If this is correct, then MacIntyre himself has given us reason to believe that 
Aristotle attributes a considerable degree of practical rationality to the vicious 
person. Even MacIntyre’s own account of prohairesis shows why he must be wrong 
to deny rational wish to the vicious person, and his account of incontinence itself 
considerably underestimates the rationality of the incontinent person. 

Some of the main points in Maclntyre’s case, therefore, turn out to rest on 
dubious exegetical claims. He has given us no good reason to believe in a sharp and 
radical contrast between the Aristotelian and the modern view of practical 
rationality. In saying this, I evidently do not mean that Aristotle agrees with 
everything that Hume, for instance, says about practical reason. I mean only that 
there is no good reason for believing in a contrast so sharp that only MaclIntyre’s 
theory of tradition will explain it. 


34 EN 1150b19-28. 

35 Hume may imply that incontinent preferences are not contrary to reason (Treatise ii 3.3), but it would be 
a considerable exaggeration to identify his view with the dominant modern view. 

36 See 1113b3—5, 1142b18—20. For different views about the nature of boulésis, see G.E.M. Anscombe, 
“Thought and action in Aristotle,” in Collected Papers (Oxford: Blackwell, 1981), vol. 1, pp. 66—77 ; Charles, 
Anistotle’s Philosophy of Action, 151-55. Though Charles and Anscombe disagree on some important issues, 
neither agrees with MacIntyre’s claim that only the virtuous person can have a boulésis. 
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These points of Aristotelian exegesis are also relevant for one of the important 
contrasts that MacIntyre sees in the transition from Aristotle to Aquinas. 
MacIntyre argues that Augustine’s views on the will mark a radical difference from 
Aristotle’s views on reason and action (p. 156), and that the Augustinian influence 
causes Aquinas to reinterpret and transform Aristotle’s views on prohairesis (p. 
190f.). I am quite doubtful about the innovation attributed to Augustine, but I will 
not go any further into that issue here ; I will concentrate on the claim that Aquinas 
“does not so much render prohairesis into Latin as offer instead an alternative 
concept” (p. 191). MacIntyre’s reason is this: 


For Aristotle the person whose conclusions as to what means to adopt do 
not spring from that person’s character is someone as yet morally 
uneducated, or at least not fully educated, open to akratic impulse ; as such 
that person has not yet entered into the maturity of moral enquiry. 
Aquinas, by contrast, sees every human being as held responsible from a 
relatively early age for his or her choices even before character is 
adequately formed; even before character is adequately formed I am to 
make those choices which will lead toward an adequate formation of 
character. Even an immature rationality is adequate to that task. (p. 191) 


The contrast that MacIntyre draws here rests on the assumption that Aristotle 
thinks that (i) prohairesis is impossible without a fully developed character, and that 
(ii) people are not responsible for their actions until they have a fully developed 
character. I have already challenged the first claim about Aristotle, and I see no 
foundation for the second claim. MacIntyre’s view implies that Aristotle denies 
responsibility to incontinents, but Aristotle thinks incontinent people act 
voluntarily,>” and that incontinence is blameworthy.>® He does not restrict the 
range of responsible agents in the way he would have to if MacIntyre’s contrast 
with Aquinas were justifiable. On this point also, then, MacIntyre’s claims about 
the differences between traditions are exaggerated. 


VIII THe LIBERAL TRADITION 

At this point, I would like to pass quickly from the earlier to the later stages of 
MacIntyre’s story, and comment briefly on some of his claims about the liberal 
tradition. In the previous section, I argued that some of the differences that 
MacIntyre claims to see between Aristotle and later thought are in fact the 
products of errors about Aristotle. I believe that something analogous is true about 
his treatment of the liberal outlook, and that the stark contrast that he presents is 
partly the result of misinterpretation. 

His treatment of ‘the liberal self (i.e., of the conception of the self that is 
characteristic of the liberal tradition) is basically Hobbesian: 


So it is important for all areas of human life and not only for explicitly 
political and economic transactions that there should be acceptable rules 


37 EN 1152a16-17. 
38 EN 1146a3-4, 1148b2-9. 
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of bargaining. And what each individual and each group has to hope for 
from these rules is that they should be such as to enable that individual or 
that group to be as effective as possible in implementing his, her, or their 
preferences. (p. 337) 


Let us, for present purposes, accept this as an accurate statement of how Hobbesian 
individuals conceive themselves, and of the problem that they set out to solve 
through a social contract.3? MacIntyre intends it to apply also to a contemporary 
liberal such as Rawls. And it is easy to see why he thinks it applies to Rawls : Rawls’s 
account of the reasoning in the Original Position is full of references to game 
theory, strategy, and bargaining between mutually disinterested agents who are 
rational only in a narrow economic sense and who are allowed access only to a very 
thin theory of the good. 

This presentation of the liberal self seems to me to overlook an important aspect 
of Rawls, and in doing so to overlook an important outlook that belongs as much as 
the Hobbesian outlook does to the liberal tradition. MacIntyre refers rather briefly 
to Kant (e.g., pp. 11, 175f., 334) and still more briefly to the conceptions of the self 
that he has inspired. One such conception is the one that MacIntyre seems to 
regard as characteristic of Kant, appealing to a self characterized by universality 
and impersonality (p. 334). It is striking that when Rawls claims to develop a 
Kantian line of thought, he explicitly rejects this view of what is most significant 
about Kant.*° Rawls takes the central Kantian claim to involve autonomy ; moral 
principles are chosen by agents who want to express themselves as free and equal 
selves.*! Though the Original Position incorporates strategies of bargaining and so 
on, its point is not to show that moral principles are the rational outcome of such 
thinking ; its aim is to capture the principles that would adequately capture the 
aspirations of rational agents who want to express themselves as free and equal 
selves. 

It would be foolish to pretend that these claims about rational self-expression are 
easy to explain or defend. But they are evidently not peculiar to Kant and Rawls. 
Both acknowledge a debt to Rousseau, and the same debt is evident in the various 
interpretations of rational self-expression offered by Humboldt, Mill, Green, 
Bradley, and Marx. These ideas of the self and human nature seem quite close (as 
Rousseau and Kant believe) to Aristotelian and Stoic views. 

This point illustrates a more general question about MacIntyre’s use of evidence. 
I remarked earlier that he tends to homogenize the Greek tradition ; the conclusion 
of my remarks about Kant and Rawls is that he homogenizes the liberal tradition as 
well. If we focus exclusively on one aspect of one tradition, and then focus on the 


39 I doubt if it is exclusively modern. It is also (as I remarked above in commenting on the Greek tradition) 
a plausible account of how Epicurean individuals see the problem of justice. 

40 See John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), p. 251: “It is a 
mistake, I believe, to emphasize the place of generality and universality in Kant’s ethics. . . . It is impossible to 
construct a moral theory on so slender a basis, and therefore to limit the discussion of Kant’s doctrine to these 
notions is to reduce it to triviality.” 

41 See Rawls, Theory of Justice, p. 255. The Kantian aspects of Rawls have been discussed often enough for 
MaclIntyre’s silence about them to be surprising. 
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antithetical aspect of another tradition, it is easy to conclude that the two traditions 
are sharply opposed. If we attend to the different aspects of each tradition or 
historical period, the differences may seem less sharp, and the common elements 
more impressive. 


CONCLUSION 

MacIntyre has not proved, as far as I can see, the claim that is implicit in the title 
of his book. Neither historical nor philosophical arguments support the claim that 
traditions of inquiry play the extensive role that MacIntyre assigns to them in 
setting the terms of the debate about justice and rationality. 

For these reasons I do not see that MacIntyre has formulated a clear or 
defensible version of a historicist view of the history of ethics. He expresses a 
historicist attitude in his claim that there is no one justice, and no one rationality, 
that different philosophers have described more or less accurately. I certainly am 
not suggesting that I have proved that he is wrong in his claim, but I hope I have 
explained why his arguments do not provide strong grounds for accepting it.*? 


Philosophy, Cornell University 


42] have benefited from comments by Nicholas Sturgeon, several contributors to this volume, and 
especially Eric Snider. | am grateful to Alasdair MacIntyre for his helpful comments on a draft of this paper. 
His comments allowed me to correct some misunderstandings of his position, but he should certainly not be 
taken to agree with the account of his views that I offer here. 


